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Correspondent ~see 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed please find a check for 
two dollars for a subscription to your 
monthly publication. I think the songs 
are fine. I’m not a professional sing- 
er but I know that songs are an im- 
portant contribution to the work of 
the progressive movement. I enjoy 
singing and I’ll try to learn some of 
these songs and pass on their fighting 
spirit to my friends. 

Yvonne Gonda 
San Francisco 


Dear Editor: 

I must ask you please to cancel 
my subscription to your publication, 
SING OUT! “Take This Hammer” 
(sic) expressed a fine spirit.... 
The addition of a sickle has spoiled 
it, and I no longer wish to be asso- 
ciated with your organization. 

Sincerely Yours, 
Arthur B. Silverstein 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 


(Betty Sanders, People’s Artists’ 
delegate to the World Peace Cong- 
ress, sent a long letter to People’s 
Artists, parts of which are re-printed 
here.) 

Dear People’s Artists: 

There’s much to be said for the 
trip, though I’ve decided very hard 
to fly home. There are eight of us 
aboard. There’s a kid who got 6,000 
signatures to the World Peace Appeal 
and is cursing the day he went out for 
them. He’s been sick or asleep the 
whole trip. And there’s me who sings 
with the various Scotsmen, Irishmen, 
and Welshmen at the bar almost 
every night. They’re amazed that 
there are people like us in America. 
During their visit to the U, S, they 
found no indication of any peace 
movement there. 

The trip itself has offered us all 
kinds of weather from a few beautiful 
sunny mornings and clear nights, to 
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storms that make the upper decks im- 
passable to all but folk singers and 
fools. 

The ship’s paper warns that we 
are likely to be embarrassed if we 
go out of our class. But having had 
sufficient training at home I remain 
impervious and have occasionally 
gone above to play deck tennis, swim, 
or press my hungry face against the 
first class dining room window. 

I’ve no concrete idea of what’s in 
store for me, but I’m awfully ex- 
cited and quite certain that I'll find 
enough to bring back to warrant your 
having sent me. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Due to changes in administrative 
and editorial personnel, it has been 
impossible to publish the November 
issue of SING OUT on time. The ed- 
itorial board has therefore decided to 
label the current issue “December”, 
to enable us to catch up on our sched- 
ule. However, it will remain Vol. 1, 
No. 7, so that all subscribers will 
still receive 12 issues in their year’s 


subscription. 
Out 
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45 BREAK BREAD TOGETHER. 


As sung by Laura Duncan and transcribed by Serge Hovey 


A song of the Negro people, of comradeship and thanksgiving. The 
“rising sun” symbolizes the dawn of a new day -- freedom! Sing it 
slowly with the strength and dignity it merits. 


Slow and Strong 
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sun, Oh Lord, have mer - cy if you please! 


2. Let us drink wine together, etc. 


3. We shall all stand together in that morning, etc. 


(add your own verses, such as “All Sing together”, etc.) 
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46 THEREBELGIRL © 5.0m 
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When the copper bosses framed 
Joe Hill on a murder charge and ex- 
ecuted him on Nov. 19, 1915, they 
thought that they had silenced the 
famous “Singing Wobbly”. 

Today, thirty-five years later, as 
we mark the occasion of Joe Hill’s 
death, we realize just how wrong the 
bosses were. It is doubtful whether 
Joe Hill himself had any idea of the 
lasting value of his work. For like 
so many other real “people’s art- 





ists”, his worx was produced for 
the needs of the moment -- and in 
the final sense, it is this which makes 
them last. 

We still sing “Casey Jones”, 
“Pie In the Sky”, “Hallelujah 'm A 
Bum”, and other songs by Joe Hill. 
Here is one of the most famous of 
his tunes, ‘‘The Rebel Girl’, dedi- 
cated to the then youthful Wobbly 
woman leader -- Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, 









HOW TO WRITE A SONG 


This is the second article taken from a discussion involving 





Bob and Adrienne Claiborne and Helaine Mooney. 





HELAINE: How do you go about writing a song? 


BOB: The first thing, is to get an approach. As often as not, I’ve written a chor- 
us or the last clinching line of 2 verse first. The chorus should kind of sum up the 
idea of the song. Then you can proceed to write verses that develop the idea. 


HELAINE: Do you have to know much about music? 


ADRIENNE: I have no musical background at all. When I wrote “‘Bilbo’’ it auto- 
matically fit itself into a pattern. Then I made an effort to clean up that pattern 
to be sure it was regular. You can’t have one verse of the song using entirely 
different music from another verse. You have to have some sense of rhythm, but 
you don’t have to know much about music. 


BOB: In a good song the words and music fit together, one reinforces the other. 
Some words sing better than others. You can test that by singing the song aloud 
for yourself. We need songs that can be sung easily by people who are not prof- 
essional singers. 


BOB: I’ve found that a song with rhyme is_more } effective in terms of Doobie re- 
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membering it, than a song that doesn’t 
rhyme. However, it’s an awful temptation™ 
to throw in an extra line, or some extra 
words that don’t have much meaning, just 
to fill out the metre or to make a rhyme.f 
Work to make sure that every line in the®, 
song, every word, pulls its own weight, 
that nothing is thrown in as filler. There 
is nothing that can ruin a song quicker. 


ADRIENNE: Parodies and zipper songs are 
easy for a beginner to write. Don’t be a-@ 
shamed of writing parodies. Often they yay == : eakons 

are more useful than any other type of song. You get them out inet and people 
who can’t read music can sing them because they already know the tune. Some- 
times the original song will suggest it’s own gimmick that you can adapt to your 
own use. 


BOB: The song I’ve Been Having Some Hard Traveling was rewritten as Put My 
Name Down for a membership drive of the AVC, and then again as Put My Name 
Down for the Stockholm Peace Petition drive. 

















ADRIENNE: But in each case the gimmick used was “‘I thought you knowed,”’ and 
‘‘way down the road,’’ adapted to the particular point to be made. Another ‘‘easy’”’ 
song is the zipper song. Roll the Union On is a very familiar one. You have one 
line that changes in each verse, and you adda lot of lines--you don’t even have 
to worry about rhyme. (Take a look at Roll the Union On in the People’s Song 
Book.) 





BOB: The main thing is to write songs--and sing them! 
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47 IN DEFENSE OF PEACE 


English Words - Arthur Kevess Music - Victor Bieli 


A stirring march written in the Soviet Union and already sung and 
printed in France. This message for peace, with its strength and con- 
fidence in the future is a fitting song for the season of “peace on earth”. 


With Intensity 








We are the mil-lions who live on the earth, 






























mak- ers of war, Let’s march till peace won. The in 
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mo -tion Go for - ward build-ing a world that’s free! 


Fields were not made for trenches Never again will our sons go to war, 
to scar, Robbed of their future, their bodies, 
This fruitless labor, this horror must their breath, 
cease, When on this planet as brothers we 
We want to sing of our valleys and stand, 
hills, We shall be stronger than war and 
Sing of the glory of love and peace. death. 
Cannon, forgotten, will rust in the 
fields, Courtesy Le 
Men, proud and fearless, discover Chant Du Monde 
their worth, English transla- 
Life will be sparkling with color tion copyrighted 
and light, 1950 by People’s 
Long live the season of peace on Artists Inc. 
earth! 
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AND FOLLOW 


The shepherd, the people everywhere, still follow the ‘‘star 





48 RISE UP, SHEPHERD 


A Negro Christmas 


’’ of peace. 
the Negro people in the days of slavery--when this song was written--went. ; 






Spiritual 





But 





further. For the song had a double meaning, and they rose up to “follow the star”’ 


to freedom. 


With Warmth 
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befell us, 
RISE UP SHEPHERD AND FOLLOW Who can count them? 
2nd Verse: In every age a hero or sage 
came to our aid. 
If you take good heed to the angel’s Hark! At this time of year 
words, in days of yore, 
Rise up shepherd and follow, Maccabees the Temple did restore. 
¢ You’ll forget your flock, you'll But now all Israel must as one rise, 
forget your herds, Redeem itself through deed and 
Rise up shepherd and follow. sacrifice. 
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49 Mi Y malel Hebrew ‘‘Chanukah”’ song 


‘We bend our knee to no man,’’ said the Maccabees. And in honoring the 
Jewish people’s celebration of Chanukah we recall their belief that peace could 
come only with national liberation. 

















English words by B. M. Edidin Music Traditional 






Bright and Strong 
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FORMING A CHORUS 


by Ralph Ditchik 

This is the third ina series of articles from a paper by Ralph 
Ditchik, conductor and composer. He is at present teaching a class 
and workshop in choral conducting in New York City. 

















How to sing... 


A. GENERAL SOURCES OF SINGING DIFFICULTIES (Iam concerned in this 
article not with musical ignorance or lack of musical experience and training, but 
rather with some of the singing difficulties that arise from miseducation.) 

It is clear that these singing difficulties can arise only from generally anti- 
social, hence anti-singing influences. (see Articles I and Il) 

1. Anti-social influences translate themselves in the individual through 
physical and pyschological disorders and distortions. These in turn produce dif- 
ficulties in the ability to reproduce tones and rhythms. 

2. Anti-social or anti-singing influences also develop through and into 
various kinds of institutions, which in turn miseducate the individual. 

(a) The ‘‘educational’’ institution is one such institutional influence. 
The educational institutions generally (and this includes the elementary, high 
school, college and professional music schools) bear the full guilt of mechanical 
teaching, where facts are memorized and skills drilled--the way a dog would be 
taught a repertory of tricks. THE LEARNING OF SINGING OR INSTRUMENT 
PLAYING CANNOT BE DIVORCED FROM THE LIVING CONTENT OF THE MUSIC, 

(b) Our ears are filledevery day with canned music’s immortal gift 
to American culture: the crooning style of singing (a second institutional influence). 
The crooning style of singing is singing with the guts taken out--with life and 
reality sucked from the pulse of the music. What is left then, is no longer music 
--any more than the man’s shadow is the man. There remains only the super- 
ficial outward appearance of its full-blooded living relative. A chorus must break 
down this destructive influence before real singing becomes a fact. 

(c) The third institutional influence is that of American church choir 
singing. Ever since the American Revolution, the churches have tended to become 
more and more institutionalized--even commercialized. That is, they have tended 
to become less and less a place where people come together to express, in a col- 
lective and spontaneous fashion, their own humanity. The consequent dichotomy 
between the feelings and the content of the church service becomes more and 
more translated in the singing of the church choir, whose inarticulate and inhibit- 
ed singing has become a reflection of the general decline of religious feeling in 
religious institutions. Thus it is that timid and lifeless performances of the great 
religious choral works of Bach, Handel, etc., have been more the rule than the 
exception. 


Negro church choir singing has been a notable and important ex- 
ception to this tendency. The Negro church has been a place, especially in the 
South, where the Negro people have been able to get together and express more 
freely their desire for freedom and equality and, in some cases, their militant 
resistance to slavery and oppression. Thus they have a tradition of spontaneous, 
alive singing. The influences of Negro songs and singing is playing an important 
role in the building of a healthy singing tradition in America. 


(to be continued) 



















50 RIO GRANDE 


One of the most beautiful of the English sea chanteys. Its _ lyrical 
melody practically sings itself. 
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gal, for were bound for the Ri - o Grande. 


>d And goodbye, fare you well, all you ladies of town, 
l- Oh, Rio. 
Ly : We’ve left you enough for to buy a silk gown. 





t- CHORUS 
at So it’s pack up your donkey and get under way, 
1e Oh, Rio. 

The girls we are leaving can take our half-pay. 
e CHORUS 
at Now you Bowery ladies, we’d have you to know, 
, | Oh, Rio. 
at We’re bound to the Southward, O Lord, let us go. 


CHORUS 











By Jane Ross 





“Simple Speaks 
His Mind”, a new 
musical play at 
the Club Baron, 
132nd St. and Len- 
ox Ave. 











““There’s a feeling 
in the air in Harlem.”’ 
Jesse B. Simple is 
speaking his mind--to 
Joe, his ‘‘personal bar- 
tender’’--and to every- 
one else at the Club 
Baron (132nd Street and Lenox Ave., 
NYC). It’s a new type of musical -- 
using the play within a play tech- 
nique -- where Simple talks to the 
audience directly, as well as through 
the characters on the stage. The 
Committee for the Negro in the Arts 
has provided a novel and exciting de- 
parture from routine night club en- 
tertainment both in form and content. 











“JUST A LITTLE SIMPLE” 
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Simple and Joe, characters taken 
from Langston Hughes’ short story, 
“Simple Speaks His Mind”, are used 
by playwright Alice Childress to 
bridge the gap between the two one- 
act plays which comprise “Just A 
Little Simple”. 


“Grocery Store”, by Les Pine, 
concerns the efforts of a southern 
white storekeeper to talk a Negro 
friend out of voting, while in “Flor- 
ence”, by Miss Childress, a southern 
Negro mother meets a northern white 
“liberal” in the south. Both are ex- 
tremely well-played, and Ken Magi- 
nault’s portrayal of Simple really 
sparkles. 

The music in the show is in- 
tegrally mixed with the drama so that 
the songs take on an added lustre. 
‘*‘Curlin’ ’’-- about bigots who curl up 
unnaturally -- says “it’s time for your 
uncurlin’ ’’ “Harlem Is A Friend Of 
Mine” and “Hello and Goodbye” are 
other fine numbers. 

The Committee for the Negro In 
the Arts hopes that “Simple” will 
launch a long range program of 
community cultural activities in 
Harlem and inspire other communi- 
ties to do the same. There are cert- 
ainly ideas and techniques in this 
production of unquestionable value 
that mark a firm step toward the 
development of people’s theater. 
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51 YOU’RE CRAZY 















By Malvina Reynolds 







Here’sa good critique of modern psychology 
and contemporary politics. It isn’t you who 
has to adjust to the system; make it adjust to 
you. Sing it with a twinkle in your eye, a wor- 
riedfrownon your face and a lilt in your voice. 

















Lilting 
—— 


It’s the peo-ple in_ the goo fy bin _ that’s 


















sane, It’s the peo-ple on_ the out - side that 
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have-n’t got abrain. If you rea-lly feel at ease, In ca- 
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If dropping bombs is your idea of fun, Oh it isn’t that you think you are a 
If you’re truly represented by the duck, 

quacks in Washington, And it isn’t that your mother was 
If you read the daily press frightened by a truck, 
Without screaming ‘‘What a mess! ”’ Our whole world is on the blink, 

You’re ca-ra-zy. And that’s what makes you think 
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You’re ca-ra-zy. 





A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Here is a thoughtful gift for the Xmas 
season -- the songs that will help 


month. Simply send your check or 
money order, together with the name 
and address of the person for whom 
you are getting the subscription to IN ADDITION: People’s Artists will 
People’s Artists, 106 E. 14th St., NYC, send a beautiful, personal Christmas 
and we’ll do the rest. Subscriptions card to the recipient of your gift sub- 
are $2.00 a year. scription, free of charge. 





THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT- 


















“peace on earth” sent each 
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52 LA FIROLERA ee. 


This song, sung by the Mexican-American people in the San 
Cristobal Valley in New Mexico, became very popular throughout the 
Southwest a few years ago. Sing it freely and lyrically but with strong 
accents on the first beat of each measure. 
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And I pray that he soon may be dead. 
pi - dien-do lea Di - os que se mue - ra. 
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Fi-ro-li-ro - hi, hur - ry up, fi - ro-li- ro - le - ra. 
Fi-ro- li - ro - li, ven ac - a, fi - ro-}i- ro - le - ra. 
Ay D ‘ G 
- Hur-ry up, fi-ro-li-ro - li, hur-ry up, fi - ro-li- ro 
Ven a - qui fi_- ro-li-ro- li, venac a, fi-ro-li-ro 
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on eS Se 
“la, for your lov - er is wait - ing out - side. 
la, Ya tua - man-te es - per-an - do se est -a, 
And now my poor husband has died, Ya mi marido se murio, 
And the devil has hauled him away, Y el diablo se lo llevo, 
I hope that he’s paying his hide Ahora se estara pagando 
For the beatings he gave me each day. Las patadas que me dio. 
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by Jerry Ross 


Folkways Records have released 
albums 1301, Folk Music of the Ukraine 
and 1416, Folk Music of the Middle- 
East for an audience interested in the 
history and development of music. We 
believe ‘‘Sing Out’’ readers have the 
ears for these discs, and this reviewer 
suggests that every person interested 
1) in music of the Ukraine and the Mid- 
dle-East or 2) in the development of 
modern music of the Near East or 3) 
in the development of temporal music 
from the ancient ethnic forms (still 
existent as recorded in album 1416) 
through the music of the Hebrew Ortho- 
dox ritual to the present by way of the 
masters of temporal-secular music, 
Monteverdi, Buxtehude and Bach, would 
do well to get these albums and add 
them to their collections. 


Singers wili be extremely interest- 
ed in the varied effects used by the 
authentic folk-singers (the records 
were cut on location.) Some of them 
(from the mountain regions of Azbor- 
gistan) start their songs on a high C, 
go to the E above, drop to a lower oct- 
ave, and then return to the original 
high intensity. 


The instruments used by the artists 
date back to at least the 14th Century 
when it is known that Armenian min- 
strels covered the countryside and even 
advanced to a state where they organ- 
ized themselves into small orchestras 
of string (plucked and bowed) and per- 
cussion instruments. 


Comprehensive notes by Henry 
Cowell, Harold Courlander, and Moses 
Asch enhance the value of these re- 
cords to the listener. 


* *Recommended listening* * 














Ralph Ditchik has organized a 


class for choral conductors. Mem- 
bers exchange experiences and prob- 
lems at weekly sessions. Group also 
makes assignments to choruses for 
conductors looking for experience. 
SING OUT readers who may be in- 
terested should write to Ralph Ditchik 
care of this publication. 

Hats off this month to the YPA 
Caravan group, an organization of over 
a dozen young people, Negro and 
white, who have been singing songs 
for peace and democracy to street- 
corner audiences for the past few 
months. They were especially active 
in the recent election campaign. In- 
cidentally, the group is looking for a 
choral director. Interested? Write 
to YPA , 56 W. 45th St., NYC, 

Rumor has it that a group of radio 
and television stars who were 
smeared in the notorious “Red 
Channels” are countering with their 
own publication. Expect to call it 
“Red Flannels”. That’s really look- 
ing under the bed. 

Betty Sanders, chairman of 
People’s Artists, currently in War- 
saw at the World Peace Congress. 
Due home in January. 

DEPT, OF FOLK MUSIC GOING 
COMMERCIAL: Major record com- 
panies rushing out with versions of 
“The Roving Kind”, which will attempt 
to duplicate fabulous success of 
“Good Night Irene” on the jukeboxes, 
Readers can get one of the original 
versions -- ”The Fireship” -- in 
Vol. 3, No. 1 of the People’s Songs 
Bulletin. Cost 35¢. Just write to 
SING OUT, 106 E. 14th St., NYC. 


Christmas Season means gifts for 
family and friends. A year’s sub- 
scription to SING OUT seems lie a 
natural -- especially with gift Christ- 
mas card sent free. 
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ENGLISH LYRICS FOR BASTA YA 


Due to difficulties of space, the 
English lyrics to BASTA YA! were 
omitted from the last issue of SING 
OUT. If you missed the original, you 
can get the music and Spanish words 
for this Puerto Rican song of protest 
CHORUS: 

Basta ya! Basta ya! 

Yankee says he’s my good neighbor. 
Basta ya! Basta ya' 

Takes the fruit of my tard labor. 


From the first faint light of morning, 
To the setting of the sun, 

In the sugar fields I labor -- 
But of sugar I have none. 

There is no meat for my children, 
And our only food is rice, 

Wall Street bankers take the dollars, 
Puerto Ricans pay the price. 


CHORUS 


In the mansion lives the Yankee, 
In the slum I’m forced to dwell, 


by ordering the October issue of SING 
OUT from People’s Artists, 106 East 
14th St., NYC. Just send 25¢. 

Below is the English translation by 
Arthur Kevess and George Levine. 


But the men who rule my country, 
Tell the people, “Go to Hell’’. 

Now I do not want to govern 
Either New York or Washington, 

And I don’t want Yankee masters 
In San Juar or Bayamon. 


CHORUS 


I do not want U, S, statehood, 
Colonies are not for me, 

What I want is independence -- 
Puerto Rico must be free! 

Fifty years the Yanks have ruled us, 
Now at last aS one we cry: 

Let us stand and fight united, 
Make the Yankee say goodbye! 


CHORUS 








FOLK SONG RECORDS 





(ee eee Deen Loe hee ee | ee ee) 


Leadbelly 
Sonny Terry 
Woody Guthrie 





R 


Leadbelly: 


Woody Guthrie 
Cisco Houston 
Sonny Terry 


Woody Guthrie 
Cisco Houston 
Sonny Terry 





Folk Song Book by Woody Guthrie (48 pp) 
List Price (tax incl.) 


Special Price to You (tax incl.) 


Cisco Houston 
Josh White 


I’ve Got A Pretty Flower 
Outskirts of Town 


79¢ 


Hobo’s Lullaby 
Boil Them Cabbage Down 


Ladies Auxiliary 
It Was Sad When That Great 
Ship Went Down 


79¢ 
1.00 
$3.44 


$2.35 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 
(Complete Line of Topical and Folk Records) 





27 Union Square West 


All these records 
are unbreakable. 


New York, 3, NY We 


mail anywhere 
in the United States. 
Add 40¢ for postage 
and handling. 








